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SKI. RENO! That high flyer on the cover 


DONALD L. BOWERS, Editor symbolizes the spirit of fun and excite- 
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ment you feel around Reno-Tahoe when 
the snow is on the slopes. For the story 
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LAKE TAHOE 


HARRAH’S 
Ed Ames, Jerry Van Dyke, Dec. 25-31 


HARVEY'S 

Frank Gorshin, Dec. 20-31 

Lenny Herman, thru Dec. 31 

Bruce Davis Quartet, Dec. 19 - Jan. 1 
Curtain Calls, Dec. 19 - Jan. 8 

Rene Paulo, Dec. 19 - Jan. 8 
Val-Aires, Dec. 20 - Jan. 9 

Frankie Fanelli, Dec. 25 - Jan. 7 
Roberta Darren, Dec. 25 - Jan. 14 


SAHARA-TAHOE 

Jack Jones, Dec. 27-31 

First Run, Road Show Motion Pictures, 
thru. Mar. 1 

Rusty Draper, thru Dec. 18 

Turk Murphy, Dec. 19 - Jan. 15 

Tokyo Happy Coats, Jan. 16 - Feb. 5 

The Rovers, Jan. 16 - Feb. 11 

Frankie Fanelli, Feb. 5 - Mar. 4 

Jonah Jones, Feb. 13 - Mar. 5 

Rhetta Hughes, Mar. 6- Apr. 2 


RENO - SPARKS 


BELLA UNION VARIETY HALL 
Fireman Save My Child, thru mid-Dec. 
Continuous Melodrama shows, Ind. 


HARRAH’S 

Eddie Albert, Dec. 20 

Glen Campbell, thru Jan. 1 
Sammy Davis Jr. Feb. 27 - Mar. 26 
Frankie Laine, Mar. 27 - Apr. 9 
Wayne Newton, Apr. 10-30 


HAROLD’S CLUB 
0. C. Smith, Dec. 10-24 
Buddy Greco, Dec. 24-Jan.6 | 


HOLIDAY 
Esquires, Nov. 21 - Dec. 25 


MAPES 
Frankie Fanelli, thru Dec. 


\ 
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JOHN ASCUAGA’S NUGGET 
Sandler & Young, Dec. 24- Jan. 1 


PONDEROSA 

George Liberace, The Jan Savage 
Quartet, Red Coty, Nov. 27 - Dec. 31 

Lenny Herman, Jan. 1 - Feb. 4 

Fred Waring Jr., Feb. 5- Mar. 5 

Lenny Herman, Mar. 6 - Apr. 7 


LAS VEGAS 


ALADDIN HOTEL 
New Minsky Burlesque, Dec. 20 - Ind. 


CAESAR’S PALACE 

Bottoms Up ’68, thru Jan. 2 
Xavier Cugat, thru Dec. 19 
Ritz Brothers, Dec. 20 - Jan. 2 
Checkmates, Dec. 20 

Mary and the Maoris, Dec. 20 
Glenda Grainger, Dec. 27 


DESERT INN 

Pzazz '68, thru December 

Tom Jones, Ind. 

Many Happy Returns, Jan 1 - Ind. 


DUNES HOTEL 

Casino de Paris 

Vive Les Girls 

Mickey Turner, Dec. 19-29 

Los Chamacos, Jan. 30 - Mar. 26 


FRONTIER 
Wayne Newton, Dec. 19 -Jan. 8 
Abbie Lane, George Kirby, Jan. 9 - Jan. 29 
Diana Ross & The Supremes, 
Jan. 30 - Feb. 12. 
Eddie Fisher, Feb. 13 - Mar. 5 
Bobby Darin, Mar. 6-26 
Wayne Newton, Mar. 27 - Apr. 16 


FLAMINGO 

Closed Dec. 5-18 

Juliet Prowse, Dec. 19 - Jan. 8 

Ella Fitzgerald, Dick Shawn, 
Jan. 9- Feb. 5 

Tom Jones, Feb. 6 - Mar. 5 

Juliet.Prowse, Mar: 6 - Apr. 2 





Color them talented, tempestuous and 
tantalizing and you’re talking about 
Diana Ross and The Supremes who 


Country boy charm and a blissfully 
pleasant voice have brought a spectac- 
ular rise to stardom for Glen Campbell 
—a comparative newcomer to Nevada 
showbiz who plays Harrah’s Reno 
through January 1. As a summer replace- 
ment for the popular Smothers Brothers 
television show last year, Campbell’s 
exposure resulted in phenomenal 
success. 


open at the Frontier in Las Vegas, 
January 30 through February 12. Seven 
golden records in less than two years 
and acclaim from appearances around 
the globe have earned the trio the 
world’s number one girl group title. 





FREMONT 

John Gary, Dec. 19 - Jan. 15 

Kathryn Grayson, Howard Keel, 
Jan. 16 - Feb. i2 

Kay Starr, Feb. 13 - Mar. 12 

Fred Waring & the Pennsylvanians, 
Mar. 13 - Apr. 7 

Patti Page, Apr. 8 - May 7 


HACIENDA HOTEL 


Hank Henry Show 
Ink Spots 


THE MINT 
Marlane & The Swingin’ Dolls, 
Holiday Season 


RIVIERA 

Mitzi Gaynor, Dec. 19 - Jan. 15 
Phyllis Diller, Jan. 16 - Feb. 12 
Ann-Margret, Feb. 13- Mar. 5 


SAHARA 

Sahara Celebration, Dec. 15-23 
Buddy Hackett, Dec. 24 - Jan. 29 
Don Rickles, Jan. 30 - Mar. 3 


SANDS 
Sammy Davis Jr., thru Dec. 17 
Rowan and Martin, Dec. 19 - Jan. 30 


STARDUST 

Le Lido de Paris Revue 

Malani Kele’s Polynesian Revue, 
thru Feb. 27 

Esquivel 


SILVER SLIPPER 
Wonderful World of Burlesque 


THUNDERBIRD 

Mod Squad Marmalade, Ind. 
Pardon My Can-Can, Ind. 
Society of Seven, thru Dec. 31 
Spiral Starecase, thru Dec. 31 


TROPICANA 
Folies Bergere 
Louis Armstrong, Dec. 20 - Jan. 2 





Tender tunes are Frankie Fanelli’s cup 
of tea and his popularity is evidenced 
with at least three engagments in the 
Reno-Tahoe area the next few months. 
Currently at The Mapes, Reno, he 

then moves to Harvey's, Lake Tahoe, 
December 25 through January 7. 
Sahara-Tahoe bills the handsome Italian 
February 5 through March 4. 








Photo courtesy United Airlines 


Bets on 





By Mark Curtis 


Can the “Biggest Little City in the 
World” find success as a ski capital? 
Can a city which many believe is 
in the middle of a desert say it really 
has snow? Can a city known for slot 
machines and divorcees (an image 
that persists though long since 
faded) break into the glamorous, 
young, sophisticateg, world of skiing? 

Bet on it. e | 





Reno has been so closé to skiing 
for so long it just never gave a 
thought to the sport as a highly sale- 
able commodity. Nobody seemed 
aware that a growing avalanche of 
skiiers was sweeping across the 
country looking for room on a slope 
— any slope. The University of Nev- 
ada, nine blocks from the casinos, 
has been fielding ski teams for 30 


"years. Since 1948 a Reno - Sparks 


Junior Ski Program has been instruct- 
ing up to 2,000 kids each season. 
Probably no metropolitan communi- 
ty has a greater ratio of skiers. So 
Reno certainly knows the subject. 

Nevertheless, occasional remind- 
ers by ski enthusiasts that the na- 
tional ski population was growing 
in number and affluence failed to 
stir any real interest locally. The 
1960 Winter Olympics at Squaw Val- 
ley, only 45 minutes from Reno, may 
have been the first tip-off that skiers 
are good business. The spirit and 
excitement that permeated every 
corner of the unofficial host city is 
fondly remembered. 

THE FULL POTENTIAL 

But it has taken until now for 
Reno and sister city Sparks to realize 
the full potential. They are sitting 
strategically at the foot of the high- 
est concentration of major ski resorts 
in the nation with the only all- 





weather jetport between Sacramento 
_ and Salt Lake, in the shadow of sum- 
mits that rise to 10,000 feet — peaks 
so high that new skiers are reluctant 
to leave them once they view mag- 
nificent Lake Tahoe on one side and 
a quite picturesque city on the other. 
Sixteen excellent ski facilities are in 
the amazingly varied complex of the 
Reno-Tahoe area, all within an hour’s 
drive of the center of the city. And 
contained therein: 51 chair lifts, 30 
rope tows and 11 T-Bars! 


Denver's ‘Ski Country USA” pro- 


motion boasts two dozen mao) re- 
sorts within “easy range.” That 
means Colorado. Reno comes close 
to that in a 50 mile radius. 


Having discovered that it has all 
the basic ingredients for attracting 
skiers — plenty of fine ski facilities, 


quickly accessible from anywhere in). 


of the © u 


the West and, in fact, the res 
cou ae Mii 


Reno” oon i 
| Where: in the 


_of first class accommodations avail- 
able all meee ine winter at winte 


ae Apne ee OU) 
Valley on the fourth day. All g grounc 
transportation included. Lift tickets, 


“continental breakfast on the way 107) 


areas everywhere are up tight for 
accommodations. Reno has plenty 































dinners, dancing, cocktails, even a 







Photo courtesy United Airlines 
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don’t already know the cost of the 


met package, take a quick guess before 
you read on. Oh yes, also included — 


will be big name shows! 
. THE PRICE !S RIGHT 
SKI RENO’s total cost per person, 
double or triple occupancy, is $79. 
But because the price even contains 
transportation to and from the air- 
port and from the ski resorts each 


day, bring your own car and the 


price is only $63! 
How do they do it? Who cares? 


Perched against a sky that says get out 
and go, this pair inspects a slope at Al- 
pine Meadows, one of the 16 great win- 
ter resorts within an hour's drive of 
Reno. 


Don Wolter 





Admittedly, Reno has a little 
catching up to do to be name- 


dropped as frequently as Aspen, Vail 


or Sun Valley. But skiers have been 
multiplying rapidly since 1962-63 
when they were but 1,500,000. That 
number will have doubled by 1970. 


Boosters are confident that, given a 


taste of Reno hospitality, the word 
will spread quickly through the ex- 


tremely effective ski grapevine that 
this is the place. 

And keep this in mind. Nothing 
strengthens your rope tow arm like 
pulling on a slot machine handle 
and nothing sharpens your depth 
perception like watching the dice. 


SKI RENO 













Where in 


The World 


By Walt MacKenzie 


The year was 1948 and outside 
the primitive hut that served as 
combination ticket booth, snack bar 
and first aid shelter a sign read: 

“Accidents to Jan. 28: 

14 broken legs 44 cuts and strains 

2 broken arms 

1 dislocated thumb” 

Don’t laugh. The dislocated 
thumb belonged to an_ inexperi- 
enced skier, a snow bunny — me. 

It’s true, | didn’t look like today’s 
Hugh Hefner bunny but what else to 
call a young fellow who had tucked 
old woolen slacks into long white 
wool socks and capped his feet with 
$5 U.S. Army issue boots which had 
the general appearance of ammuni- 
tion boxes. 

| admired the gleaming white at 
my feet. My very own skis, military 
white with holes in the tips and 
fastened to my -brown boots with 
highly inflexible cables, metal toe 
plates and leather straps. “Ten dol- 
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lars war surplus and very likely re- 
jected by some member of them 
famed 10th Mountain Division,’’ | 
thought to myself. 

My heart thumped with pride. 
“My own equipment after two years 
of rentals and now, my very first and 
absolutely distinctive injury. Would 
| wow ’em at the chalet tonight.” 

Two years of fighting the ele- 
ments and a slim pocket book .. . 
but | liked skiing, | liked it enough 


















Left — Chair lift at Alpine Meadows. 
Here and on nearby slopes you will find 
the greatest concentration of ski facili- 
ties not only in the United States but 
probably in the world. And here, too, 
is a fabulous concentration of entertain- — 
ment facilities — lounges and show — 
rooms featuring the biggest names in 
the business. Right — Some of the en- 
tertainment action that comes as a 
bonus in the SKI RENO package. 
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Doc Kaminski 


SKI RENO 
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to transfer to the University of 
Nevada in Reno where the nearest 
ski slope was only half an hour from 
campus instead of six hours by bus 
or auto. 

What did it matter that Mt. Rose 
Bowl (Sky Tavern) had only one 
rope tow and a T-Bar? It was skiing 
and it was close. It didn’t take long 
to discover that the price of daily 
skiing (about $3) was out of reach 

so where there’s a will, there’s a 
way. There were trails to be cleared 
and Mt. Rose was paying $1.50 an 
hour in lift ticket privileges. And as 
a member of the University Ski Club 
an afternoon of skiing cost only a 
dollar. The romance of skiing was 
sustained. 

A skier by nature needs variety 
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aye 


and there was another ski area in 
Nevada, White Hills, 14 miles out of 
Carson City with a view of Lake 





Above — This is Slide Mountain, Lake 
Tahoe in the background. With its ver- 
tical drop approaching 2,000 feet, Slide, 
only 25 miles from Reno, is one of the : 
area’s most popular resorts. Built in the ~ 
early 1950’s, the facilities here were 
considered a “local” attraction until out- 
siders discovered its challenges. Slide’s 
Gold Run is rated among the top ten for | 
difficulty in the country and an adjoin- : 
ing run was an Olympic downhill alter- : 
nate site in 1960. 

And to the right, real champions in 
action. Speed, stamina, skill and spirit 
are interwoven in U. S. skiing. Here in 
the Sierra Nevada the nation’s first ski 
hero, Snowshoe Thompson, made his- 
toric runs and here, also, the first com- 
petitive downhill contests in the coun- 
try took place. 
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Don Wolter 


Tahoe. Packing slopes for races or 
setting cross country courses guar- 
anteed no-cost skiing. 

It’s 1968 and the stretch pants 
are a little snug around the waist. A 
roll of fat folds gently over the 
waistband. Breath is a little shorter. 
The runs seem a lot longer. 

The City of Reno and Washoe 
County have contributed more to 
skiing than its officers know. Each 
Saturday more than 1,200 kids learn 
on their hill, my old hill, Sky Tavern. 
By the time they get to crowding the 
lift lines they’ll be skiers. But they 
aren’t in the way of the oldies. 

A deep breath slims you down 
and takes you back ten or 15 years. 
Slide Mountain. Reno businessmen 
lost a pile . . . building challenging 
12 


runs to attract skiers who did not 
come. There weren’t enough who 
cared to match their skills with Gold 


Run or the Avalanche Chute where 
your eyeballs went blurry and your 
stomach did a flip-flop. 

Confidence came from mastering 
Northwest Passage, the notorious 
hot run of Mt. Rose Ski Area today. 

There was Olympic fever... and 
KT-22, the only way to go at Squaw 
Valley. Tested and approved before 
the Games. 

New lifts. New slopes. And the 
valley next to Squaw became Alpine 
Meadows. Eighty years ago San Fran- 
ciscans cavorted there in summer. 
Only the season has changed. 

My garage runneth over. With 
skis, metal now and wood. With 





poles of steel, aluminum, bamboo 
and cane. With bindings new and 
old, safe thongs and unsafe safeties. 
With boots, lace and buckle. 

A gorgeous thing in the solitude 
of Granlibakken. ‘Rusty,” | said, 


Above — This couple stand in anticipa- 
tion, poised above the famous North- 
west Passage, one of the runs at Mt. 
Rose Ski Resort. You can. drive there in 
25 easy minutes from Reno. Right — 
The view of Lake Tahoe from Heavenly 
Valley which was host in 1968 to the 
World Cup finale. A thrilling variety of 
slopes are yours to enjoy here, with un- 
matched views of Tahoe at every turn. 
Far right — How to be the hit of the hill 
at Sugar Bowl, located off Interstate 80 


_at Donner Summit. This was where Cali- 


fornia’s first chair lift was built. 








“make her stretch pants behave on 
the slopes as they should.’”” And he 
did. 

The pros at Heavenly Valley raced. 


There were other stretch pants. 
Never another view than the fairest 
the whole world affords. Lake Ta- 
hoe. Exclusively best at Heavenly. 

Lost in a blizzard on a snow sur- 
vey. Will we ever find our way out 
of Desolation Valley? Only God 
knows where the crew chief is 
14 


going. The ice on Echo Lake is crack- 
ing underfoot. 

Marriage rounds out the waistline 
and sharpens the perspective. Ski 
Incline, the real family ski area. 
Built for mammas, pappas, kids. 
Fresh powder every night. 

The bones are a little more brittle 
now. Think skiing. Think business. 
Sea and Ski in Reno. The sun 
specialists. Or is it the snow special- 
ists? 





Think business. Get Head _ Ski. 
Three years later. Got Head Ski... 
in Reno. 

Think business. Think of the win- 


Above — Where could you find a pleas- 


anter spot for lunch? Above right — At 
the end of the day, the fun of relaxing 
around the fire. Reno has all the usual 
apres-ski activities plus everything else 
the SKI RENO package offers — the ex- 
citement of gaming and big-name enter- 
tainment at the many world-famous re- 
sorts in the area. 


Saul[dly paytup AsayinoD 


ter slump downtown, empty rooms, 
empty casinos. Think Ski Reno. Fill 
‘em up! 

Tell a secret 20 years old. Satur- 
day and Sunday are social days. Lift 
lines. The rest of the week is for 
skiers. 

What else is important? 

The lodges, the fireplaces, the 
beers, the wine, the spaghetti feeds, 
the friends you'll never forget, the 
loneliness of touring. The tracks on 


the Sand Dunes or in the quiet 
forest. Two skis and a freeway to 
freedom. 


A weekday on the hill or a week- 
end in the woods. 

Man’s answer to the overpower- 
ing crush of humanity. 

Where in the world but Reno? 


SKI RENO 
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By Malcolm Thompson 
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While the lowering sun flashed 
tinges of red on the jagged, boulder- 
strewn land, | stood rooted in my 
tracks, gazing at the hundreds of 
prehistoric drawings carved on the 
sheltered overhang of Atlatl Rock. 
Park officials don’t know exactly how 
old these petroglyphs are but they 
think they’ve been there at least 
2,000 years and possibly much long- 
er. But just think — if | had been 
standing on this spot when Christ 
was born, | would be staring up at 
those very same primitive writings 
and figures! 

| was visiting Nevada’s scenic geo- 
logical wonder, the Valley of Fire 
State Park in southern Nevada. Al- 
though it is still being developed 
the park has already become na- 
tionally known for its spectacular 
color. 

Located some 50 miles northeast 
of Las Vegas, the park’s 30,000 acres 
offer the visitor a memorable intro- 
duction to some incredible geology 
in a rugged outdoor setting where 
hiking, camping, picnicking, and 
photography are yours to enjoy. 

Its brilliant hues and _ striking 
shapes and angles make it a photog- 
rapher’s dream come true, but a 
nightmare for writers trying to de- 
scribe the place because even their 
most high-powered adjectives sud- 














denly become inadequate. 

Columbia’s veteran movie makers 
fell under the valley’s spell when 
they arrived on location to shoot The 
Professionals. 

“I’ve been shooting impressive 
scenic backgrounds all over the 
world,’”” said Tom Shaw, assistant di- 
rector, ‘but I’ve never run into any- 
thing to compare with this.” Direc- 
tor Richard Brooks, who has directed 
such movies as Lord Jim, Elmer Gan- 
try and The Blackboard Jungle, con- 
curred: ‘Why this is incredible. Fan- 
tastic. Does Nevada know what it 
has here?’ 

SINCE 1935 

Apparently Nevada does. Recog- 
nizing its splendid scenic values and 
its unique geology, Nevada legisla- 
tors brought the valley into the State 
Park System in 1935. 

The geological history of the Val- 
ley of Fire is largely a matter of 
conjecture, but the area undoubted- 
ly once looked very different than 
Jit does today. Toward the end of 
| the last ice age, some 25,000 years 
}ago, this part of Nevada was much 
} greener. 

} In caves and excavation sites in 
} southern Nevada which are located 

not too far from the boundaries of 
|the present park, archeologists have 
unearthed the remains of prehistoric 


camels, pygmy horses and other ani- 
mals which once roamed here. 

Scientists, too, have discovered 
traces of an ancient people who 
lived in southern Nevada perhaps 
10,000 years ago. These early people 
had not yet discovered the bow and 
arrow. They hunted and defended 
themselves with long spears which 
they hurled with great force by use 
of the atlatl, a short, notched stick 
which enabled them to put great 
force and speed behind their spears. 
Putting together such bits and piec- 
es, we have ample evidence that this 
part of the state was once much 
more hospitable in appearance than 
now. 

EVOLUTION 

As the centuries rolled by, how- 
ever, changes in the climate took 
place and gradually the area turned 
to desert. As a result of these chang- 
es in the climate and previous geo- 
logical upheavals that continued 
over many millions of years the Val- 
ley of Fire was slowly carved out. 
By about 5,000 B.C. it had taken on 
its present shape and climate, a 
place where only hardy desert plants 
could grow — cacti, creosote, mes- 
quite and sage. 

Nature’s weird, indiscriminate 
sculpturing cut red Jurasic sand- 
stones in a maze of fantastic figures, 


spires, domes, cathedrals, canyons 
and winding passageways. Gone 
were the prehistoric animals and the 
ancient nomadic people, but now 
another early man, a primitive In- 
dian people, came into the area to 
hunt among the brilliant red laby- 
rinths. It was while roaming through 
the park that these Indians pecked 
their picture symbols into the cliff 
and rock faces of the park. 
WHAT TO SEE 

Today’s tourist, as he traverses the 
park by camper, auto or air condi- 
tioned coaches, stops at places such 
as Mouse’s Tank, a former hide-out 
for a notorious renegade Indian kill- 
er, and various figures sculptured 
out of the rock by the forces of 
nature. Among these are Elephant 
Rock, The Beehives, Seven Sisters, 
Donald Duck and The Poodledog. 
These massive figures very much re- 
semble the objects for which they 
were named, and make interesting 
subjects for photography. 

The State Park System has con- 
structed a steel stairway up the face 
of Atlatl Rock so that tourists may 
study the carvings and drawings at 
first hand. There are figures of man, 
bighorn sheep, lizards, birds, snakes 
and turtles; and such objects as 
atlatls, spears, circles, half-circles, 
crosses and unintelligible scrawls. 
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Photos by John Cook 
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Good hard-surfaced roads wind 
throughout the park to the principal 
attractions. There is a trailer park for 
trailer-camper enthusiasts, and nu- 
merous picnic sites are equipped 
with all necessary facilities. Hikers 
enjoy well-marked trails leading to 
majestic views of the sweeping 
grandeur. of distant mountains. 

The more common park fauna in- 
clude jackrabbits, cottontails, rats, 
mice, chipmunks, ground squirrels, 
coyotes, tortoise, snakes and lizards; 
and hardy visitors traveling in four- 
wheel-drive vehicles or on foot have 
reported traces of wild mustangs in 
a remote section of the park. A few 
bighorn sheep remain. 


Near the park’s eastern boundary 
lies the small city of Overton. Here, 





all tourist needs are available, and 
here, also, is the Lost City Museum, 
with one of the most complete col- 


Many of the colorful, oddly carved rock 


formations in the park resemble, in a 
cartoon-like way, various real-life ani- 
mals and objects. Hence, as might be 
expected, they have been given names 


such as the one that identifies the 
formation above — Donald Duck, of 
course. Below — Rugged terrain near 


Mouse’s Tank. 








lections of Indian artifacts in the 
southwest. This museum is operated 
by the state and descriptive bro- 
chures of the Valley may be ob- 
tained here. 

The park is open to the public 
year round. A ranger station main- 
tains the facilities and provides any 
needed assistance to tourists. 

In spring, blankets of delicate des- 
ert flowers lend their colors to the 


many pastel hues of Rainbow Vista. 
Relaxed in the calm, peaceful quiet 
of this lovely setting one seems to 
attain a refreshing closeness to na- 
ture, and to feel a kind of relation- 
ship to the primitives whose records 
are written in the glowing red stone. 


Top — Who would fail to guess what 
this one is called? The beehive — what 
else? Above — Parade of petals. Wild- 
flowers abound throughout southern 
Nevada in the spring. 
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POSTMARKS EROM NEVADAYS PAST - 


By Judy lsaman 


On a chilly winter night happi- 
ness may well be a warm blanket 
—a cover. And to a certain kind 
of philatelist happiness is also a 
cover, but quite a different kind: 
a postmarked envelope. The rare 
covers pictured here are but a 
small portion of a collection owned 
by Robert Hanson of Berkeley, Cal- 
ifornia, admittedly a Nevadan at 
heart as his hobby attests. Through 
these postmarked envelopes — 
covers as the experts call them — 
are revealed shades of the state’s 
past, the decades from Utah Terri- 
tory to Nevada Territory to state- 
hood. These transitions as well as 
numerous shiftings of county and 
state lines are recorded in several 
of the rare old covers shown here. 
Some post offices, as a result of 
changes in town names and county 
lines, have been located in as many 
as three different counties and two 
states. Aurora, for instance, was 
claimed by both California and Nev- 
ada at one time. 
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Opposite, upper photo — Probably 
the rarest item in the collection is 
the cover from Strawberry to Fri- 
day’s Station, two old stations lo- 
cated to the south of Lake Tahoe, 
delivered by Wells Fargo. None like 
it exists to the knowledge of some 
half thousand members of the 
Western Cover Society. Carson 
City’s Utah Territory days are sig- 
nified on two envelopes from the 
capital’s era before division of the 
Territory. Bullionville (third down 
on right) was typical of dozens of 
early post offices. Surprisingly, 724 
post offices have operated in Ne- 
vada over the years. Only 107 exist 
today! Bullionville came into being 
in 1874 to accommodate Panaca 
residents and in 1886 was closed 
until 1892. It then operated until 
1898 when mail was sent to Panaca 
which has served continuously 
since. 


Opposite — Tweezers to hand set 
cancellations flank these covers 
from historically significant spots. 
Carson Valley, Utah Territory, es- 





tablished in 1852, was the first sta- 
tion in Nevada. The name was 
changed to Genoa in 1863 and con- 
tinues today to serve householders 
in Nevada’s oldest _ settlement. 
Washoe City which once aspired to 
become the state capital had a 
see-saw postal history; established 
in 1862, mail was discontinued in 
October 1888. Public protest, one 
might presume, resulted in reopen- 
ing a few weeks later. In Decem- 
ber of 1894 the name was changed 
to Washoe and service continued 
until January, 1914, when mail was 
sent to Franktown. Early fall of 
1919 saw return of the Washoe post 
office which then functioned until 
December 1920. 

Below — 

A mail pouch dated 1900 is an ap- 
propriate backdrop for covers of 
an even earlier era. One /etter from 


Austin bears the pony express | 


mark, labeling it a rarity from the 
short period when the line oper- 
ated. Nevada Territory shows clear- 
ly on the other envelope, another 
relic of bygone days. 6 
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Opposite, above — These post- 
marks are from some of the 623 


post offices which no longer exist. 


Clinton covers are especially valu- 
able since that station survived a 
scant eight months in the booming 
year of 1864. Such a short life for 
a mail dispersal point was not too 


unusual in the years ahead — 123 


post offices in Nevada were in busi- 
ness for a year or less. 
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Opposite, below — Though one 
might wonder what tales were once 
inside these envelopes, their in- 
trigue could hardly surpass that of 
the covers themselves. Sutro is the 
only post office of the three repre- 
sented in this photo which did not 
survive (1872 to 1920). Dayton and 
Virginia City are among six stations 
alive today out of the 18 listed in 
an 1862 postal directory. In that 
directory, by the way, Virginia City 
was listed under “county un- 
known.” 





Editor’s note 





Above — Only one post office rep- 


resented here was in existence 
when the postal directory of 1862 
was published; today none of them 
are in service. All filled a need 
when it was there and then faded 
away like the towns they accom- 
modated. Their spans varied from 
two to 11 years. Addressees are 
seldom of special interest to cover 
collectors, but one in this group- 
ing stands out — James F. Reed 
whose friends wrote from Treasure 
City. Reed was one of the more for- 
tunate members of the Donner par- 
ty, surviving the furious winter 
which marked the demise of most 
of the expedition companions. [_] 


This article is dedicated to the memory of Jean McElrath, 


Nevada writer who died last year. Miss McElrath was planning 


to write this story at the time of her death. 
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How th?nas are in Wevarde 


Did you know that Nevada was 
founded by four fathers? That one 
of the larger suburbs of Reno is 
Nevada? Or that mapwise, Nevada 
is a square from the waist up? 

This information has been gleaned 
from test papers and essays during 
the thirteen years that I’ve taught 
elementary school youngsters in 
Missouri. Some of their observations 
about Nevada have been hilarious; 
all have been expressed in the de- 
lightfully original style of children. 

Here are some additional ‘‘can- 
died comments’”” (as one tyke put 


it) fresh from the minds of five. 


nine-year-olds : 

“The Silver State is a spare name 
for when they cannot think how to 
say Nevada.” 

“Nevada is short on people but 
long on land.” 

“They call their falling water a 
natural resource. Here, we call it 
rain.” 

“It is never as late in Nevada as 
it is here in Missouri because people 
have not lived there as long.” 

“Many people like to spend their 
weekends at their nice state park 
with other transplanted Citians.” 

Here’s one I’ve been trying to fig- 
ure out for five years: ‘Nevada’s 
weather is varied but rather mod- 
erm.” 

Then | don’t suppose I'll ever for- 
get this remark by a perplexed little 
girl: “| remember everything about 
Nevada's first governor except who 
his name was.” 

History may repeat itself, but chil- 
dren can usually add some unex- 
pected twists to it. Here are some 
historical “facts’’ that you probably 
never suspected. 
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By Harold Dunn 


FACTS? 

“When there was an epidemic in 
the early days of Nevada, people 
knew how to get their immunity na- 
turally instead of needley.” 

“The coming of the railroad made 
it possible for people to get around 
more hurriedly in their leisure.’”” 

Youngsters have a knack for dis- 
carding everything but what they 
consider to be the most essential 
information. One lass brusquely 
wrapped up Nevada's history in this 
neat one-sentence package: “The 
history of Nevada was from John 
Fremont to discovering minerals in 
the ground to now.” 

Two of her classmates had these 
further observations about John C. 
Fremont: 

“Mr. Fremont was born in 1813, 
supposedly on his birthday.” 

“He died from 1890 to the pres- 
ent.” 

After reading that much of Neva- 
da’s resources are under the. ground 
where they can’t be seen, one chap 
summed it up this way: “The natural 
wealth of Nevada is worth more than 
a necked eye.” 

Ever heard of the word “pecally’’? 
| hadn’t until | came across this gem: 
“When | first started studying about 
Nevada, pecally things began to hap- 
pen. First | was heightened by how 
much minerals they have there. By 
and by | put on my thinker and 
thought how important Nevada 
really is. | then heaved a sigh at 
how it would be fun visiting there.” 

There is usually at least on ele- 
ment of truth in the most absurd 
answer. Sometimes they aren’t 
wrong at all; it’s just the way they 
put it that’s so funny: 

“Nevada has many imports. One 


of its best of all imports is tourists.” 

“Axually, the Humboldt River is 
much longer than its name sounds.” 

“Nevada is for living in or pass- 
ing through, depending on whether 
you are people or Highway 80.” 

Another girl (with the aid of a 
bright purple crayola) wrote this ab- 
sorbing ‘‘Spookie Story”: 

“Tell everybody to get quiet and 
| will tell you a mystery about Neva- 
da. One night | was asleep. Eek 
what was that! | heard a noise from 
Nevada but could not see it any- 
where. It was a network reporter 
from there. | finally solved the mys- 
tery by forgetting to turn my radio 
off.’’ 

STATISTICS 

One skeptical boy absorbed ll 
the statistics regarding Nevada’s vast 
mineral wealth, but got his skeptic- 
ism across in one crushing state- 
ment: “The amount of minerals 
found in Nevada is more for saying 
than believing.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once ob- 
served, ‘‘Pretty much all the honest 
truth-telling there is in the world 
is done by children.” These next 
comments are certainly unexpected, 
unconventional and _ undeniably 
true: 

“Fortunately, Nevada and Califor- 
nia fit snugly together.” 

“Nevada is a rich source of land 
and water.” 


Being a collection 

of comments about Nevada 
taken from kiddies’ 

exam papers 
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The illustrations which accompany this story were 
drawn especially for this magazine by sixth 

grade students at Mt. Rose School in Reno, under 
the supervision of their art teacher, Mrs. Abbott. 
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“l once had the thought that Nev- 
ada was east of Utah. All in a mo- 
ment | pierced together that it was 
the other way around. | ‘pierced it 
together by looking at a map.” 

“Nevada has the important job 
of separating California and Utah.” 

Here’s an earnest seeker of truth 
who seems to be giving it all she 
has: ‘Correct my being wrung but 
tell me true or false. Is Nevada big- 
ger in square miles than Arizona or 
the other way around? | wrecked 
my brain to think which.” 

I’m afraid others are more non- 
chalant in their pursuit of knowl- 
edge, e.g.: ‘Boulder City is in south- 
ern Nevada in case | ever want to 


know.” 
Another lad wrote of this frustrat- 
ing experience: “I looked up the 


location place of Nevada twice but 
| forgot it three times.” 

Obviously, one of the fringe bene- 
fits of being an elementary school 
teacher is the possibility that the 
next paper | correct will contain a 
“wrong’” answer that is twice as 
witty or thought-provoking as the 
right one. Here are some ideas about 
specific cities that I’ve saved through 
the years: 

“McDermit is what is closest to 
Oregon and still south enough to be 
called Nevada. Things are all pretty 
much touch and go in McDermit.’”’ 

“1 know about as far as Elko where 
we have vacationed with relatives 
on two occasionalities. As a mattery 
fact, that is about as far as | know 
in that state.” 
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“Las Vegas is about the biggest 
city there is in Nevada. Las Vegas 
got its present vast hugeness by the 
people-population method.” 

Once | wrote on the chalkboard 
that the cap. of Nev. is Carson City. 
So how did it come out in a test 
paper the next day? “The chief in- 
dustry of Carson City is the manu- 
facturing of caps.” 

CHARMING? 

Sometimes a youngster doesn’t 
know and he knows he doesn’t 
know — but that doesn’t keep his 
answer from being charming: 

“lam not sure how many coun- 
ties there are in the altogether part 
of the state, but trying to find out 
is one of my constant doings.” 

“As for the completely total popu- 


._ lation of the state, | would estimate 


that | distinctly do not know.” 

“By learning that Golconda is lo- 
cated between Winnemucca and 
Valmy, | now know three places | 
can look for instead of just one.” 

One girl (who claimed she was 
one of Nevada’s “‘starchest support- 
ers’) wrote: “Their water scientists 
have learned how to change their 
river current into electric current.” 

The nine-year-old’s mind seems to 
be a vast storehouse of miscella- 
neous misinformation — half true, 
half false and wholly delightful. His 
fund of knowledge about Nevada’s 
cattle includes such fascinating items 
as these: 

“Nevada is mostly populated with 
cattle. People are only its second 
source of population.” 

“The future tense of cattle is 
steak.” 

“Although most cows can only 
give milk, some Nevada cows have 
been taught how to give dairy prod- 
ucts.” 

From the pencil of a tiny naturalist 
comes this bit of knowledge: ‘Most 
of their streams flow in the general 
direction of the source to the 
mouth.” 


UTOPIA 

Other young authorities counsel: 

“Nevada is filled with the Great 
Outdoors, One of their main prod- 
ucts is Utopia.” 

Question: What is the soundest 
reason why so many vacation resorts 
are located around Lake Mead? An- 
swer: The sound of everyone shout- 
ing YIPPEE!! 

“Nevada has both lakes like the 
Pyramid and rivers like the Hum- 
boldt. The difference between lakes 
and rivers is that rivers are always 
in a hurry to get someplace else.” 

When the children turn their at- 
tention to the subject of the Hum- 
boldt River and the Pyramid Lake, 
youngsterisms seem to. come as 
thick as chalkdust. Here’s what | 
mean: 

“Compared with the Humboldt 
River, people have been living in 
Nevada for only a drop in the 
bucket.” 

“If this river was ever straightened 
out it would reach much farther. 
But we must cut government spend- 
ing somewhere.” 

“The Pyramid Lake has saved 
many lives by people not trying to 
swim across it.” 

Evidently impressed with the ever- 
changing state of the world, another 
young man confided: ‘The Pyramid 
Lake is locationed in Nevada at the 
present time.” 

A couple of years ago there was 
a tiny moppet in my class who had 
a marvelous way of expressing her 
thoughts. Here’s how she summed 
up her feelings: “From now on | 
will put both gladness and wonder 
in my same thought about Nevada.” 

Me, too. al 
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SAGEBRUSH 


By Anthony Amaral 


The great barrier was the Sierra 
Nevada. 

For thousands of years moisture 
laden clouds blown from the Pacific 
banked against the imposing range. 
There much of the moisture con- 
densed into rain and snow. 

Eastward, other great mountain 
humps, the Rockies and to a greater 
extent the Wasatch, thinned out the 
storm clouds blown from Alaska. 

Between the Sierra Nevada and 
the Wasatch was a land area John 
Fremont called a Great Basin. Before 
his somewhat erroneous christening, 
the land was the heart of the un- 
known and feared, The Great Amer- 
ican Desert. 

While the wet mountain lands 
sustained forests, lush meadows, 
lakes and streams and a variety of 
ahimal and plant life, they stood as 
a barrier to the inland basin and 
cheated it of sufficient moisture. The 
Great Basin, consequently, became 
a place of dry warm winds, hot days 
and cold nights. Animal life was 
scarce and the plant community 
adapted to scant precipitation by 
denying itself the botanical frills and 
coloration found in damper places. 

Sagebrush became the dominant 
feature of the land, the floral queen 
of Nevada’s high desert country. Be- 
tween those high mountain ranges 
and south from the plains of Oregon 
















































Photos by David Muench 





and Idaho to an irregular life zone 
near Tonopah, sagebrush covers the 
landscape as a Lilliputian forest. It 
intermingles with juniper and pin- 
yon on the higher plateaus, but sur- 
renders to shadscale and grease- 
wood where the alkali and mineral 
salts are strong. In Nevada its role 
has been epochal. 

Against cold, pogonip and snow, 
heat and dryness, sagebrush endures. 
Only against the hardiest efforts of 
man and Nature has sagebrush given 
way, but this plant stubbornly resists 
encroachment. Thus, miles of Neva- 
da highways are hugged by sage- 
brush. Where old roads and home- 
sites have been abandoned, Nature 
returns sagebrush to its command- 
ing role as a protective cover on 
the land. Sagebrush will even invade 
lands where grass once grew stirrup 
high before such land was over- 
grazed. Early stockmen regarded 












Artemesia tridentata is the botanical 
name, and to the Jeft is a botanical por- 
trait of the plant linked so inseparably 
with the Nevada desert that it has been 
designated the official state flower. 
Some say it’s useless. But look — as did 
photographer David Muench — and you 
will see mathematical perfection in the 
way it is spaced, guarding against ero- 
sion of the land. Opposite pages follow- 
ing, another Muench interpretation: Sage- 
brush dominates over lesser plants, a 
sweeping view from near U. S. 359 north 
of Reno. 
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trespassing sagebrush on their ranges 
as a plague. But Nature had to pro- 
tect the land from erosion until man 
learned how. This is the climatic 
role of sagebrush: an end result of 
weather and soils which shaped its 
purpose ages ago. 
PART OF THE SCENE 

Sagebrush may be omnipresent, 
but its roots are fussy about where 
they will put down. It may appear 
as a stunted bush or grow to a ro- 
bust twelve feet high. Its roots may 
dig 30 feet deep. Farmers learned 
that where sagebrush grew tall, 
crops and grasslands could be devel- 
oped under irrigation. 

As with other desert plants, sage- 


brush cautiously responds to the 
amount of moisture available. In 
times of drought and heat stress, its 
only function is to keep alive its 
roots and stems. It is not unusual to 
see sagebrush full and vigorous on 
level spots where the water table is 
high, while on hillsides or other 
areas where there is less moisture, 
it will appear as a scrawny, stunted 
bush. 

Sagebrush has always been part of 
life on the Nevada desert. It is ubi- 
quitious and, like the dryness of the 
air, cannot be ignored — either by 
those who stayed here or by those 
just passing through. 

The very first emigrants met sage- 





brush head-on, and except that they 
found it convenient as a fuel, they 
fairly despised the brush. On the 
earliest trails along the rivers the 
plant grows thick and tall, and was 
a fatiguing obstacle for oxen and 
horses plodding these pioneer 
routes. The daily vistas of sagebrush 
extending on and on were a mono- 
tonous sight for those anxious to 
arrive as quickly as possible into 
California’s green valleys. 
For all its hostile appearance the 
sagebrush land was, nonetheless, a 
harmonious community. Depending 
on the altitude of the terrain and 
amount of water present, sagebrush 
shared life zones with pinyon, juni- 
per and a rich variety of living 
things. Sage hens, doves, squirrels 
and badgers, rabbits, snakes, deer 
and antelope and most marvelous 
of all the Indian, because he had to 
improvise to survive, found sage- 
brush essential to their lives. Sage 
hen depend on the budding flowers 
to feed their broods in the spring. 
Sheep and cattle nibble the leaves 
which are high in protein and carbo- 
hydrates. Stock forage for green grass 
growing most of the year under pro- 


As did her ancestors for hundreds of 
years previously, Wuzzie George fash- 
ions a garment from sagebrush fibers. 
(Wuzzie is also pictured in this issue 
on page 40.) Opposite — In tans and 
blacks, limbs of the sagebrush grace a 
winter landscape. Snow means survival. 

















tective branches of the plant, and 
may even develop a taste for the 
oily, bitter leaves during hard winter 
snowstorms when grass is scarce. 

For the ground squirrel, pygmy 
rabbit and kangaroo mouse, home 
is a burrow under the sagebrush. 
These shy creatures rarely wander 
from their sagebrush dens and rely 
also on the plant for much of their 
food. 


FOR OR AGAINST 


Human endeavors in sagebrush 
country have followed two courses: 
one set by those who lived in har- 
mony with the surroundings, the 


other by those who wished to 
change things. Nature defines life’s 
ways for those who must live close 
to her. Prospectors, sheepherders, 
buckeroos and the Indian blended 
with their environment. 

One buckeroo who rode sage- 
brush country before Tonopah ap- 
peared on maps remembers sage- 
brush as a main filament of a rider’s 
life in the Great Basin cow country. 
His name is Lee Rice and his mem- 
ories are long and deep. ‘For one 
thing,’ Lee told me, “you needed a 
cow that was sagebrush wise. Don’t 
think you could take any horse and 
start tomping through sagebrush af- 
ter cattle. Sagebrush is tricky stuff, 
and could swallow up a horse unless 
it became wise on maneuvering 


through it.” 

Vividly Lee remembers the morn- 
ings, after the sun was up, when the 
camp cook was making breakfast 
over a sagebrush fire. 

“There was sagebrush odor ll 
about, from the fire, and upwind, 
often the morning air would smell 
of sweet sagebrush perfume. | have 
only to take a whiff of it now, and 
| can remember another lifé long 
ago.” 

The Indian, however, was the real 
master of the sagebrush and other 
desert plants. No body of people 
lived with more awareness of nature, 
or learned to take better advantage 


of their resources, such as they were, . 


in a land tagged as hostile and deso- 
late by Anglo-Saxon standards. The 
Nevada Indian did the best with 
what he had. He didn’t have much 
—but he did have a lot of sage- 
brush. 
INDIAN MEDICINE | 

Medicinal uses of the plant were 
familiar to all Nevada Indians, Wa- 
sho, Paiute and Shoshone. While 
they followed various techniques all 
tribes drank a tea brewed from sage- 
brush as a general tonic. They pre- 
ferred the tender top parts of sage- 
brush to the leaves, which probably 
were too bitter. Sometimes they 
boiled leaves in water, drained off 
the first boiling and followed with 





a second boiling of the leaves which 
cut the bitter taste. 

Shoshones believed sagebrush to 
be a healing agent for cuts, wounds 
and sores. They would set aside 
sagebrush branches, allow them to 
dry, then pulverize them into a pow- 
der which they regarded as a healing 
agent having magical powers. Paiutes 
chewed raw sagebrush leaves, bitter 
as they are, as a strong tonic and 
they were considered especially 
beneficial to a woman after child- 
birth. The several desert tribes all 
used sagebrush in many ways. They 
built temporary shelters from it, and 
caught rabbits in nets hung vertically 
over lengthy sagebrush fence lines. 
Some even fashioned garments from 
the plant. 

A marvelous initiative in making 
such garments was shown by Indians 
who selected the sagebrush along 
the river bottom lands where it grew 
tallest. They stripped long pieces of 
fibrous bark from the sagebrush 
trunk and rubbed them to break 
down the rougher tissues so that the 
strips became soft and pliable. The 
Indians then bound together the 


soft strips, fashioning them into 


Again, survival. Dependent on winter's 
often scant ration of snow and rain, 
sagebrush roots go deép, capturing 
moisture that will defend the plant 
against next summer's dry, unrelent- 
ing heat. 


























skirts, breech cloths, sandals and 
robes. They even used the soft fibers 
as diaper pads (nothing new about 
the disposable variety!) or packed 
wads of the material into mocassins 
to help keep their feet warm. They 
also used the material as a padding 
for their feet, insulating them against 
snow in winter. The Indians depend- 
ed on many kinds of plants but 
sagebrush, without question, was 


among the most sustaining to their 
culture. 
ENTER THE FARMER 
With the coming of the pioneer 


farmers to the West in the mid- 
1800’s the attitude toward sagebrush 
rapidly changed. Whereas for centu- 
ries the Indians regarded the plant 
as a friend, the homesteader saw 
it only as a nuisance. 

Tearing sagebrush out of the land 
is easy now, but it wasn’t years ago. 
Settlers had started the arduous, 
back-breaking task. Their very liveli- 


hood depended on ridding the land_ 


of its rough cover and _ planting 
crops. From sun-up to sundown, the 
settler hacked away with his simple 
mattock and was lucky to have 
cleared just one acre in a day. But 
the effort paid off. One acre con- 
verted to alfalfa could feed ten 
cows whereas before, dozens of 
sagebrush acres were needed to pro- 


vide grass for just one animal. 

Specialized techniques continue 
to be developed by agencies of the 
federal government for “sagebrush 
busting.’” With discs and rakes at- 
tached to tractors, specially designed 
blades to cut the sagebrush roots 
beneath the soil, or by burning and 
spewing chemicals from a_ plane, 
sagebrush surrenders easily to me- 
chanized destruction. 

Sagebrush has been stingy to only 
one demand: commercial use. Since 
the days of the Comstock when a 
millman tried a new amalgamation 
process involving a sagebrush con- 
coction, people have tried unsuc- 
cessfully to exploit the plant. Re- 
cent experiments were made to ob- 
tain potash from sagebrush ashes, 
and to extract an oil of commercial 
value from the plant. These and oth- 
er ambitious experiments all failed 
and sagebrush remains what it al- 
ways has been — Nevada’s floral 
heritage. 

Or is it? 

There are many people who 
would agree with Mark Twain that 
sagebrush is the “fag-end of vege- 
table creation.’’ Twain’s close com- 
panion on the old Territorial Enter- 
prise, Dan DeQuille, was more ex- 
plicit. He said sagebrush is the “bit- 
terest, most unsavory, and nauseating 





shrub to be found in any part of 
the world.” 

But there is a beauty to sagebrush 
and a certain grandeur. To find it 
one must go beyond the asphalt and 
deep into the hills where vast stands 
cover acre after acre. The beauty of 
the plant can best be seen there 
where it has the full sweep of the 
land on which to parade. 

Most memorable of all is the de- 
lightful, spicy fragrance of sagebrush, 
especially after a rain. Pungent and 
aromatic, it has an aroma that lingers 
forever with those who have known 
it. But one may never realize this 
until after he has left the desert 
country. 

Agnes DeMille wrote about this 
in her biography after she had long 
been away from the sagebrush en- 
vironment of her childhood. 

“Once, years later when | was 
grown and far away,” she. said, 
“someone placed a spray of sage- 
brush under my nose. | burst into 
tears. The hills. The breathing hile 


By law of nature, these desert plants 
agree precisely where each should grow, 
putting down roots where light and 
moisture will be sufficient. Against a 
setting of moon-like volcanic soil, sage, 
rabbitbrush and other desert flowers 
share available space. These tough yet 
fragile plants provide food and shelter 
for a variety of desert creatures. 
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When snow came, burying the 
fallen nuts that remained, many of 
the Cattail-eaters left the forest for 
their camps near the marshes, tak- 
ing as much of the harvest as they 
could carry. There, the women built 
new houses or added new mats to 
their old ones. They wove tule mats 
for the floors where they slept and 
they gathered the seeds that had 
matured while they had been away 
in the hills. They beat the seablight 
seeds (wada) from the seablight 
bushes and cut armloads of long 
brown cattail heads which had 
seeds as fine as dust. 

When needed in the winter, the 
women burst the cattail heads on 
the ground and sprinkled the fuzz 
with water in the same manner as 
they prepared the rice grass. Then, 
holding two sticks in each hand 
like tongs, they transferred the fuzz 
to the fire where it burned slowly 
and the roasted seeds fell into the 
ashes. After the tiny seeds were 
cleaned of ash on a winnowing 
basket, they were made into a high- 
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ly nutritious gruel. 

The seed heads of the nutgrass 
(aabi) had by this time opened like 
flowers. The seeds had fallen into 


Spent 5x. 
Be 








the water and had been rafted 
against the marsh shore by the 
winds. The women strained out the 
seeds using fine-meshed winnow- 
ing baskets, and then carried them 
in tightly woven burden baskets to 
storage pits. Later, they could be 
ground without roasting, and boiled 
to make a gruel. 

Ever busy, the women assembled 
their supplies of seeds, roots, pine- 
nuts, and dried berries and put 
them into storage pits. They piled 
fish and rabbits on willow racks at 
the tops of their houses, hung jerky 
from roofs, and made small huts 
out of cattails to store willows for 
basket making, fiber for string mak- 
ing, and great hanks of rabbitskin 
cordage for blankets. 
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inter 


Margaret M. Wheat, right, is the 
author of a remarkable, definitive 
book about the Paiute Indians’ 
way of life in Nevada prior to the 
coming of the white man. Entitled 
Survival Arts of the Primitive | 
Paiutes, the book was recently 
published by the University of 
Nevada Press. The excerpt carried 
here is from Mrs. Wheat’s descrip- 
tion of how the Paiute lived 
during the various seasons of 

the year. 
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After the first frost had killed the 
leaves, the men gathered bundles 
of hemp (wiha) from which they 
stripped the long, tough fibers to 
be stored in hanks until warm days, 
when they could sit in the sun and 
roll them into cordage between 
their naked thighs and their palms. 
Throughout the winter the men 
hunted everything that moved — 
except the coyote, the magpie, and 
the crow because they were car- 
rion-eaters. They shot birds and 
rabbits with bows and arrows; they 
broke the ice with long, pointed 
rocks to catch small fish in the 
ponds; they trapped small rodents 
and birds between two flat rocks 
which were held apart by a delicate 
twig-and-string mechanism baited 
with pinenuts. 
THE OLD PEOPLE 

During the winter storms, the 
family huddled close to the small 
fire in the center of their snug shel- 
ter. The Old People rolled them- 
selves up in their rabbitskin blank- 
ets and slept out the storm, stirring 
only when nature forced them to 
move. 

In times of storm, usually only 
one meal a day was prepared. A 
small store of food was kept near 
the door, ready to be ground on 
the platter-shaped stone which lay 
on the floor. With a round stone 
held in her hands, the mother or 
the grandmother pulverized small 
batches of nuts, seeds, and meat 
into a dark, coarse powder. Having 
no pottery, these Paiutes wove 
water-tight baskets in which they 
made thick soup by adding water 
to the meal. To boil it, the cook 
lifted hot rocks from the fire and 
dropped them into the basket. 

Sitting around the cooking bowl, 


Photos from Margaret M. Wheat’s book 
showing the building of tule shelters in 
which the Paiute family, for generations 
back in time, protected itself from win- 
ter storms. 
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each meiiber of the family dipped 
into the mixture, carrying it to his 
mouth with his index finger. At 


times the soup was dished into 
_ individual serving bowls which ¢u- 
| riously resembled the women’s hats 


in shape and construction. With 
his own bowl a person could ration 
himself at night, saving the remain- 


(der to be eaten cold — perhaps 
| frozen — the next morning. 


WINTER’S WORK 
Wintertime was also the time for 
willow gathering and basket mak- 
ing. The women cut long, slender 
willow wands, now bare of leaves, 
and tied them into sheaves with 


| willow withes. Those willows to be 


used for the weft were split into 
three parts; the pith and, later, the 
bark were peeled from the prec- 
ious, white sapwood. The sapwood 
was smoothed to beautiful uniform- 
ity with flakes of stone and rolled 
into foot-wide hoops for storage. 
The long, straight willows were 
scraped of their bark, sorted for 
size, and tied into bundles for warp 
in making winnowing baskets, 


| cradleboards, and all the baskets 


necessary for the Indians’ way of 
life. 
FIRE AND WIND 
During the long winter evenings 
the family sat around the carefully 
tended fire listening to the wind 
rage against the thick matted walls. 
Children, warmly wrapped in their 
rabbitskin blankets, watched the 
shadows of woodpecker wings fly- 
ing like live birds in the updraft of 
the fire and said, ‘“‘Grandfather, tell 
Continued on page 44 


Opposite — More photos from Mrs. 
Wheat’s book, portraits of contempor- 
ary Paiutes who demonstrate techniques 
they learned from their grandparents, 
techniques which are fast disappearing 
as the Paiutes are absorbed into today’s 
society: (1) Preparing cui-ui for drying, 
(2) kindling a fire, (3) Wuzzie George 
winnowing pinenuts, and (4) making a 
decoy. Center photo, taken around the 
turn of the century, pictures one of the 
“Old People” who knew tribal life long 
ago and even remembered the first two 
white men who appeared in the area. 
She was born probably around 1830. 
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By Helen McGinnis 


The town of Dutch Creek, Nevada, 
was located on the western side of 
Walker Lake, about 12 miles north 
of Hawthorne. Nothing of any great 
importance took place in the town 
itself, Dutch Creek being just an- 
other of those small mining camps 
that dotted Nevada between 1900 
and 1920. They were built in a hurry, 
and usually deserted overnight when 
their mines gave out. The only thing 
that makes the history. of Dutch 
Creek unlike that of those other 
towns is the fact that it grew up 
as the result of a long and eagerly 
awaited land opening. Too, it was 
easier to get to Dutch Creek by 
water than by land, and in this land- 
locked state of Nevada that was a 
novelty. 

The events that led up to the 
founding of the town begin in 1865, 
when an old German prospector dis- 
covered a vein of gold ore far up 
a narrow canyon in the rugged hills 
on the western shore of Walker Lake. 
After determining the size and rich- 
ness of the ore, the old man sent 
east for his two nephews who came 
to Nevada and helped him develop 
the vein. The three men worked the 
mine by themselves after building a 
crude arrastra and a washer to proc- 
ess the ore beside the little creek 
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that flowed down the canyon into 
the lake. Since the ore turned out 
to be rich the three Dutchmen spent 
several profitable years in the can- 
yon before they were murdered by 
a’ small band of renegade Paiute 
Indians. 

After killing the three Dutchmen 
the Indians moved into the canyon, 
took over the mine and tried work- 
ing it themselves. Although their spo- 
radic attempts were not too success- 
ful their efforts served to sharpen 
the white men’s interest in the place. 
During this period white men tried 
to take the mine away from the In- 
dians by force, and given enough 
time they probably would have suc- 
ceeded. But in 1871 the Walker River 
Indian Reservation was formed, and 
the canyon which by then was called 
“The Dutchman’s Creek,’”’ was well 
inside the Reservation boundary 
lines. Any ideas the white men may 
have had for rousting the Paiutes 
out of the canyon had to be forgot- 
ten, for according to law the white 
men were supposed to keep off the 
Reservation lands. 

The white men had no choice ex- 
cept to obey the law and leave the 
lands alone. During the following 
years the rest of Nevada was pros- 
pected from top to bottom, mines 
were discovered, towns were built 
and the railroad came down into the 
state. The laws that had seemed right 
in 1871 didn’t seem fair by the time 
1900 rolled around, especially those 
concerning the Walker River Indian 
Reservation. 

There were few people in the state 
who had not heard the stories of 
the mine at Dutchman’s Creek and 
as those stories had been somewhat 
exaggerated as the years went by, 
many now believed that the canyon 
there must be pure gold. People 
decided that it was time to change 
a few of those laws, and began treat- 
ing the Reservation lands as though 
they were open country. The Paiutes 
took the abuse for awhile then took 
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HOW THEY SPENT THE WINTER 
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us a story.’ With the same tone of 
voice and the same motion of arms 
that he had learned from his grand- 
father, the old man recited the 
stories which could be told only in 
the winter months when the rattle- 
snake was in hibernation. Only the 
wind and the scrape-scrape of the 
women peeling willows broke the 
witchery of the story, a thousand 
times told. 

As the pile of willow shavings 
grew higher in front of the weaver, 
the old grandfather would say to 
the little children, ‘‘Look! Look, see 
that willow-skin (siibi pua). It was 
in such a pile of willow-skin that 
the Old Aunt hid the First Woman 
from her two sons, who were can- 
nibals. . . .”’ And the story would 
go on and on, fora story once start- 
ed had to be told to its conclusion 
even though drowsy little children 
fell asleep. I 
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measures to stop it. In 1902 notices 
were posted in public gathering 
places and in newspapers stating 
that any white person caught inside 
the Reservation without a permit 
from the Indians would be prosecut- 
ed. “No Trespassing’” signs were 
erected and Indian police patrolled 
the lands on horseback to enforce 
the law. 

At the time gold fever was running 
rampant in Nevada and everyone 
knew for sure there was gold at 
Dutchman’s Creek and no doubt 
plenty more in the surrounding 
mountains. Thus they began a cam- 
paign to have that part of the Reser- 
vation lands released. It took time, 
but eventually succeeded, and in 
1906 it was announced that the lands 
on the western side of Walker Lake 
would be opened to the public for 
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mining and mineral entries. Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt issued a 
proclamation to that effect, giving 
the opening date as twelve noon, 
October 29, 1906. 

The news of the release was wide- 
ly publicized as newspapers in sev- 
eral western cities printed the story 
of the Dutchman’s legendary mine 
and how the Indians had gotten it, 
along with glowing accounts of the 
land itself. As a result men from all 
walks of life made plans to be as 
near as possible to the area on open- 
ing day. Some of them didn’t know 
a pick from a shovel. Two weeks be- 
fore the opening day the nearby 
town of Hawthorne was jammed 
with men, others camping on the 
southwestern shore of Walker Lake. 
At night flames from their campfires 
could be seen high in the mountains, 
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the hopeful campers staking down | 


as close to that boundary line as they 
dared. 

There were roughly 1,200 men in 
the area that morning of opening 
day and when the signal was given 
the mad dash began. Men on horses, 
burros and mules all rushed head- 
long for the promised land and a 
fortune. The big prize, the vein of 
gold discovered 41 years before by 
the old Dutchman, was located by 
three men, a Major Falkenburg, 
Frank Seykora and a Mr. Bancroft. 
These three had tried to get the 
mine away from the Indians in earlier 
years and remembered its exact loca- 
tion. They had camped the night 
before as near the canyon as they 
could and when the signal was given, 
it didn’t take them long to locate 
the ground they wanted. 

Two weeks after the opening day 


the hills on the western side of | 


Walker Lake were dotted with tents, 
and though many of the men had 
already. left because they hadn’t 
found large pieces of gold lying on 
the ground, several hundred stayed 
and were busy working on ground 
they had located. In the canyons 
where there was water camps had 
been established, the biggest one 
being at Dutchman’s Creek. 

By 1907 the name had been short- 
ened, and the tent camp at Dutch- 
man’s Creek had become the thriv- 
ing community of Dutch Creek, Nev- 
ada. The main part of the town was 
located in the wide sloping mouth 
of the canyon, but there were tents 
and dugouts strung out over the side 
hills and lake shore. The town was 
large enough to have a post office, 


several general stores, saloons and 


all the other establishments that 
were a part of the western mining 
camp. It was, | believe, the only min- 
ing camp in the state that needed a 
boat landing pier. The boat, operat- 
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Lear JeTravel can be a new key to profit. Learn how Lear 
JeTravel can be profitable to you; phone (702) 972-0997. 




















We'll be happy to call on you personally. No obligation. 








BEAUTIFUL 
AKETANBE 
ROPERTIES 










NEVADA 


INCLINE VILLAGE, NEVADA 
700 Lakeshore Blvd. (702) 831-0752 














KINGS BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
8645 Highway 28 (916) 546-3577 
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ed by the Walker Lake Navigation 
Company, crossed the lake several 
times a day, making connections 
with the railroad at the old station 
of Walker Siding on the eastern 
shore. Dutch Creek could be gotten 
to by land, but it was much easier 
and more convenient to take the 
boat. 

The amount of gold in that can- 
yon however, did not quite measure 
up to the amount predicted in the 
stories of bygone years, and the peo- 
ple began to admit that the lands 
were not quite as rich as they once 
thought. By 1909 all the ore there 
had been mined out and the town 
of Dutch Creek was finished. The 
post office was moved across the 
lake to the new strike at Copper Hill, 
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For Incline Village, Nevada 
and North Lake Tahoe call: 


MAYNARD & SCOTT 


REALTY 


Real Estate Brokers 
Consultants * Appraisers 
P.O. BOX 156, INCLINE VILLAGE 


NEVADA 89405 
PHONE 702/831-1926 
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daily. Your hosts Valerie and David Obenstine. 





Where guests enjoy a memorable view, 
cocktails by the roaring fireplace and 
the area’s finest menu. Open 4 P.M. 


15 minutes 


south of Keno on the Mt. Rose Road. Reservations suggested. 
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9700 FEET OVERLOOKING 
RENO AND LAKE TAHOE 


Ski Packages from $12 


including lodging, meals, Reno en- 
tertainment and all-day lift ticket. 


Write: 800 Monte Vista, Reno 
(702) 849-0852 or (702) 322-8086 


San Francisco Office 
578 Market Street 981-1425 
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CORRECTIONS 

In the most recent issue of NEVADA 
Magazine (Winter - 1968) the last three 
paragraphs in Guy Shipler’s story, Con- 
trast, Nevada’s Soul and Sinew, were in- 
advertently transposed. Correct reading 
would reverse the order of the last three 
paragraphs on page108. Our apologies to 
Mr. Shipler. To correct another error, the 
valley identified as Washoe on page 85 is, 
as many of our readers recognized, Ruby 
Valley located on the opposite side of 
the state. 





Make your skiing headquarters 


LAKE 
“On the Lake” 


HOTEL 


INCLINE VILLAGE CASINO 
North Shore, Lake Tahoe, Nevada 


Centrally located, just minutes from 22 ski areas, the 
fabulous Lake Tahoe Hotel offers the “most” in su- 
perb accommodations and fun... apres ski, intimate 
lakeside dining, dancing... plus . 


SKI-IN America’s Most Exciting Ski Bargain! 
All-inclusive ski package: 


$99.50* for 5 days 

5 days skiing at abalone Ski Incline, 

5 nights deluxe accommodations, 

5 breakfasts, 

5 dinners, plus fondue parties, 

surprise gratuities 

For a slight additional charge to your ski package, the 
Lake Tahoe Hotel can include any one of the other 


major ski resorts that are just minutes from Incline 
Village. *Double Occupancy 


Why not combine your holiday with a tour of the 
PONDEROSA RANCH of “B ANZA” TV FAME— 
Home of the ‘ Se ieeis’® oven 
Lake Tahoe Hotel. Enjoy sleigh rides snowmobile 
rides, tobogganing and parties of all ds, 


Come to where the action is... . the 
LAKE TAHOE HOTEL rota! 
For immediate confirmation & information, phone 


ED BLUDAU ASSOCIATES 

From the following cities, use our igen ne lines 

SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES ICAGO 

(415) 392-2411 (213) 386-3700 (315) 372-1191 
or write or phone LAKE TAHOE HOTEL, INCLINE VILLAGE 
CASINO, P.O. Box 236, Incline Village, Nevada 89450. 
Phone (702) 831-1111 


2 minutes from the 
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MT. ROSE SKI RESORT BETWEEN 
RENO AND LAKE TAHOE ON HIGHWAY 27. 





mes Bonus Plan does not tie 
up your funds? 


/ % It is a term plan. If you stay for 3 years you 
A JO carn% per year above all regular interest. 


BONUS Yet if you decide not to stay 3 years, you still 


Hl PLAN earn.. + CURRENT ANNUAL RATE 
Oo 


SAVINGS . Compounded daily and paid quarterly. 544% 
Sy Bonus Accounts are available in multiples 
neh noc et ee of $1,000 to any amount. Withdrawals can 


be made in multiples of $1,000 with your 


200 SO. VIRGINIA ST. — RENO ae 
entire balance still qualifying for the bonus. 


Phone 323-8637 





1585 SO. VIRGINIA ST. — RENO * 5th AND KEYSTONE AVE. — RENO * 2630 ODDIE BOULEVARD — SPARKS 





CHAS. LEE HORSEY, JR. ALBERT SOLARI ROBERT BANKS LELAND F. BESSO BENEDICT J. DASHER JACK DOUGLASS CLARK J. GUILD, JR 
President - Director Chairman of the Board Vice-President - Director Treasurer - Director Secretary - Director Director Director 








Photos by Philip Hyde 





Austin, a ghost? Never! So say the 
citizens of this century-old town in 
central Nevada, and of course they 
are right. Austin figured prominently 
in Nevada’s history from the 1860's 
through the 1880's, helping to for- 
mulate the future of confident but 

54 still undecided state. 
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Austin — the grand old lady of 
the Toiyabes. Perched high atop the 
northern end of the mountain range 
which is one of the longest, highest 
and most beautiful in the state, Aus- 
tin has an improbable setting. These 
photos say with candor how Austin 
fares today — how it may be that 
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bricks are falling, that drainpipes 
need propping up, that paint is 
fading. Photographer Philip Hyde 
cast a merciless eye on Austin when 
he took these pictures. And he is 
also right — the queen of the Toiy- 
abes isn’t as grand as she used to be. 


But her spirit — which can’t quite 55 








be caught by a camera — is very 
much alive. 

Austin began her decline 65 years 
ago when, after challenging the 
Supremacy of Virginia City, she 
failed to overcome the challenge 
that was dealt in turn by that upstart 


56 to the south — Tonopah. Yes, old 


Austin lost in the race as these re- 
markable studies suggest. 

Yet the old town has a lingering 
charm that penetrates every one 
of its meandering, up-and-down 
streets. Walk through the town and 
you will find it — the scent of sage 
mixed with wild roses, unexpected 
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flower gardens, gnarled old trees 
and the once-elegant buildings 
which are shown here. We won't at- 
tempt to tell you where these build- 
ings are, or what they were, but you 
will enjoy seeing them yourself in 
that remarkable mountain setting. 
You will find the charm. 


see 


Austin was without question one 
of the most vigorous, exciting cities 
ever to spring up in the West. And, 
considering that all this happened 
before there were trains or even 
roads, it is a wonder that Austin 
ever became a town at all. 

But there was life there 100 years 


ago, plenty of it. We may judge this 
by a description written by journal- 
ist-author Samuel Bowles in 1865. 

Here is what he said: 

“Five hundred miles from San 
Francisco, in middle Nevada, hud- 
dled and incoherent along the steep 
hillsides of a close canyon, running 








sharply up from the Rees River Val- 
ley, lies the eastermost and freshest 
mining camp of the state and sec- 
tion. . . . Houses are built anywhere 
and everywhere and streets are then 
made to reach them; one side of a 
house will be four stories high, and 
the other but two, such is the lay of 
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the land. Not a tree nor a flower 


does the whole town boast but it 
has the best French restaurant | have 
met since New York, a daily newspa- 
per, and the boot-blacks and bar- 
bers and baths are luxurious to the 
continental degree.” O 


DUTCH CREEK 
Continued from page 51 


and one by one most of the build- 
ings were either torn down or moved 
away. 

The old town site was acquired in 
later years by the late Judge Barlow 
who established a ranch there, and 
for a good many years furnished the 
nearby town of Hawthorne with 
dairy products. The place is owned 
now by the Judge’s son, Hank Bar- 
low, of Hawthorne, and all signs of 
the Dutch Creek mine and Dutch 
Creek town have been blended into 
the huge sprawling ranch that covers 
the canyon once called ‘The Dutch- 
man’s Creek.” LJ 


ABOUT THE CONTRIBUTORS 

MARK CURTIS, Reno advertising 
executive, writes enthusiastically 
about the subject featured on page 4, 
SKI RENO. Equally enthusiastic is 
WALT MacKENZIE of the Sierra Pac- 
ific Power Company who joins with 
Curtis to discuss the action on the 
ski slopes. 


The Valley of Fire is described by 
MALCOLM THOMPSON on page 16, 
with photos by JOHN COOK. Both 
are residents of Las Vegas. J UDY 
ISAMAN, writing about early Nevada 
postmarks on page 20, had extensive 
newspaper experience in Washing- 
toh before moving to Nevada where 
she joined the staff of this magazine. 


HAROLD DUNN of Kirkwood, 
Missouri, sends us the amusing col- 
lection of youngsters’ comments 
about Nevada on page 24. 

Well known for his books about 
the West, ANTHONY AMARAL deals 
with an unusual topic—sagebrush — 
in his story on page 28. Photos are 
by DAVID MUENCH. 


In the back pages of this issue is . 


an excerpt from ‘The Survival Arts of 
the Primitive Paiutes’” by MARGA- 
RET WHEAT, a story about a Walker 
Lake mining boom by HELEN Mc- 
GINNIS of Hawthorne and, lastly, a 
bold portrait of Austin by photog- 
rapher PHILIP HYDE. 











RENT -A 


‘CAR 
VEGAS © 


save More --- 
do more --- 
have more fun.-- 


with new deluxe 
models from 
BROOKS 





INTERNATIONAL 
PRECIOUS 
METALS 








Nevada’s newest 





industry, created to 
fill the growing 


demand for precious 
metal refining and» 
assaying, will be the 
West’s largest refinery 
processing all three 
precious metals — 
gold, platinum, silver. 


For solutions to 
recovery problems — 


large and small 


PER 24 HRS. 
PLUS MILEAGE 


— IPM can help you 
obtain maximum 


TYROLIAN VILLAGE 


FOR VOLKSWAGENS 
COMPACTS (Auto. Shift).... $4, 
IMPALAS-FORDS- MUSTANGS $7. 


. just a Yodel Away from 


value from scrap. 
P Ski Incline, world-famous 





CONVERTIBLES 
CADILLACS & WAGONS $12. 


also daily flat rate and weekly 
free mile rates ¢ Daily with 50 
miles min. 


=Jejele) ¢) 


DOLLAR-A-DAY 


RENT-A-CAR 


735-3344 





| CREDIT CARDS HONORED 
OPEN 24 HOURS 


So 1 LOCATIONS 


AIRPORT e DUNES 
Dein STARDUST THUNDERBIRD 


AS Gene’ — St ATA 


DROP OFF OFFICES IN 
PHOENIX e SCOTTSDALE 





ipm 


INTERNATIONAL 
PRECIOUS METALS 
INCORPORATED 
ASSAYERS AND REFINERS 


13920 MT. MCCLELLAN 
LEAR/RENO 
RENO, NEVADA 89506 


Incline Village golf course, 
the Racquet Club, Ponder- 
osa Ranch, the Chateau... 
all nestled in a four season 
playground called Incline 
Village, at the. North Shore 
of Lake Tahoe. Make the 
most of your second home. 
Choice sites still available. 


PICTURED ABOVE: 
The Cortina 

The Chamonix 

The Zermatt 

The St. Moritz 

The Pyrenees 

The Arosa 


90% financing 
available 


OVERLOOKING SKI INCLINE 
Box 142, Incline Village, Nev 89460 
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f/ Did you know that entertain- » 
ment has always been big bus- 
iness in Nevada. The greatest 
stars of their day played Vir- 
ginia City, a tradition that con- 
tinues in a way nothing short 
, of spectacular. In Las Vegas, 
the Entertainment Capital of 


N ihe World, they are making / 
plans that will startle produc- 
ers everywhere—they’re about 
™ to export a show to Broadway. 
Look for the entertainment 
story, complete with fast-mov- 
: ing color illustrations in our 

\ next issue! ae 4 
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LE, CARES 


ESCAPE TO THE COMPLETE MOUNTAIN HIDE-A-WAY 


¢ Spend the day on your sundeck, listen- * Have adance...nightly in the Fireside + You'll find our rates reasonable, and the 
ing to the wind in the cottonwoods, and Lounge. same all year ’round and on weekends... 


contemplating what you’ll have for dinner , Take a dip... in your choice of indoor e MAKE A RESERVATION! 


-..an American, Continental or Russian or outdoor historic natural hot mineral 
dish by Chef de Cusine Fedor Maybohn, 


l v 
‘voted. Chef of the Year 1968”. (He'll Boe Bolt hea : Holiday Lodge 
cook just for you or for you and 249 * Win a bundle... in our own Casino. 
friends, if you’d like to use our splendid « Catch a trout... in the swift Truckee FOUR MILES WEST OF RENO, HWY. 40 
banquet room.) River, right outside your door. (INTERSTATE 80), PHONE 702/747-1200 
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BS Skiings biggest 
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L FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE: 
: NEVADA DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
A DEPARTMENT 3 

j CARSON CITY, NEVADA 89701 







